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EDITORIAL. 


In these notes at the beginning of our last volume we 
expressed the hope that its conclusion would see at least the 
approach of peace. That hope has not been fulfilled, and 
only an unreasoning optimist could say that at present the 
cessation of hostilities 1s anywhere in sight. The year has 
been marked by success and tragedy ; tragedy in the losses 
we have sustained of some of the leading young men of the 
profession who have died in all parts of the world for the 
Flag ; success in the fact that the moral of the nation has 
grown rather than diminished, that the Empire is more 
determined than ever to secure a world in which free men may 
live, that the course of events have proven to our American 
brethren that our cause is and has been just. As librarians 
we share in all the feelings created by these facts. Perhaps 
the most significant social fact of the year has been the gradual 
awakening of the people to educational opportunities, and 
the need of them. There has been a wave of interest in things 
intellectual, from the utilitarian point of view mainly. The 
need of meeting German after-the-war competition is frankly 
the impetus to interest in education among many public 
men ; but there are educationists with somewhat higher views 
whose voices are receiving attention ; and, it is obvious, alas, 
that there were never so many cranks in full volubility as 
now. Whatever may be the causes of the new interest, it 
is undoubtedly the duty of librarians and library organizations 
to take full advantage of that interest to press the claims of 
libraries to a public hearing. How that is to be done is the 
business (theoretically) of the Library Association to deter- 
mine, and we understand that of late it is devoting attention to 
the problem. 

* * * 

The results of these deliberations, we also understand, 
are to be laid before the Annual Meeting of the Library Associa- 
tion this year. It will be remembered that the original 
intention of the Association was to hold a meeting at some 
remote place where we could not be accused of desiring or 
seeking public hospitality. The difficulty of securing accom- 
modation, want of railway facilities, and probably the urgent 
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need of national publicity for the deliberations of the meeting, 
have led to the modifying of this plan ; and it is now announced 
that the Annual Meeting will be held in London at the head- 
quarters of the Association, Caxton Hall, on the Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday of the first week in October. Our 
only criticism is of the date ; it is too late in the year ; and 
those librarians who have extra winter activities—and nearly 
all have now-a-days—will not find it convenient to be absent 
from their libraries then. Otherwise the arrangements are 
sound. We meet in our own home, and we meet at the 
place to which railway facilities are the greatest, and where 
hotel accommodation is the most ample. Moreover, London, 
even in war-time, as at every other time, offers his own interests 
to every man. 
*” * * 

So far no definite announcements have been made of the 
subjects to be discussed beyond a brief statement made by 
the Honorary Secretary in his letters of invitation to Library 
Committees. From this we gather that the important subject 
of the relations between libraries and education (which we 
touch upon below) ; the question of libraries in connexion 
with town planning and civic life generally; libraries of 
municipal material, such as exist in one or two American 
cities ; the standardization (we are not responsible for this 
barbarous word) of library statistics; and, it 1s remotely 
possible, the economic position of library assistants, will be 
among the matters discussed. Some foreshadowing of the 
method of the meeting may perhaps be gathered from the 
various “‘ memoranda ” of the Technical and Scientific Libraries 
Committee which are appearing in the Library Association 
Record. We take it that such memoranda, and not formal 
and lengthy papers, will form the bases of discussion ; if not, 
we suggest that they ought todoso. Of course we assume that 
our readers are familiar with these memoranda, which, in 
some ways, are the most suggestive and practical recent 
contributions to library literature. 

* * * 

The first division of the 1916 Atheneum Subject Index to 
Periodicals has just been issued, and covers Theology and 
Philosophy ; and in connexion therewith a circular signed by 
the President of the Library Association and the Chairman of 
the Council has appeared urging the support of all librarians. 
This year is the final year of the financial guarantee which a 
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devoted librarian has hitherto made, and, although the results 
of the first year’s working have been encouraging, “ to 
place the publication on a stable basis an additional income 
of about £300 is required, as the employment of paid expert 
assistance in the editorial department is essential to the 
continuance of the work.” There are actually some librarians 
who hold the almost unthinkable view that this and similar 
bibliographical aids are of little use. Such men show such 
pure ignorance of one of the most important sides of the 
librarian’s work that they cannot possibly be numbered 
among the readers of THE LIBRARY WoRLD. We may dismiss 
these unhappy people from our minds. But, there may still 
be some, even among our readers, who think the index expen- 
sive, because they “do not buy many of the periodicals 
indexed.”” Now these are the very people who most need its 
seeing that all the periodicals indexed are regularly transferred 
to the Central Library for Students, Tavistock Square, W.C., 
whence single articles can be borrowed on payment of fourpence 
each. Thus, the index opens for its cost nearly five hundred 
periodicals to even the smallest public library. Greater 
economy there could not be. 
* * x 

We hear that the Aberystwyth Library School arrange- 
ments are progressing satisfactorily, and there is every prospect 
of the school being held, and of its success. This is gratifying. 
We wish lecturers and students good weather, eloquence and 
diligence. We hope, too, that a good social atmosphere will 
soon be created, because not the least valuable part of these 
schools are the private friendships one makes at them ; and we 
hope that the results will justify such schools annually in future. 


TO AN AMERICAN LIBRARIAN, 
IT. 
One tongue, one faith, one heritage are ours 
Of song and story, hope and aspiration ; 
Now trebly one by awful consecration, 
And adamantine will to thwart the powers 
Demented who ordained these burning hours, 
And made the world one blaze of conflagration, 
We armour us to win the world salvation ; 
As one we line the walls and man the towers. 
Old quarrels vanish into ebon night, 
Divisions that estranging distance bred 
Close up in battle for our common creed ; 
As one we live, serve, grow, and follow Right 
The way that, unembittered, Lincoln led : 
Not looking back until the earth is freed. 
ROBERT JOHNSON. 
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PAGES FROM A LIBRARY LIFE. 
I.—THE FIRST DAY. 


AMES DUFF BROWN is said to have written an autobiography, 
] which he illustrated profusely with photographs of people 
he had met and of scenes in which he had passed his days. 
That remains in manuscript, and it is a pity that it does, because 
his comparatively short life was one of the longest in point of view 
of experience ; he moved in the most active library circles, was a 
protagonist in some of its fiercest disputes—disputes which indeed 
seem microscopic from the angle of 1917, but were serious enough 
in his day—and he was the possessor of a facile pen, a quick and 
pawky sense of humour, and very definite opinions. His auto- 
biography could not fail to be a human document of real interest to 
librarians. And the order to which he belonged passes away 
rapidly. Anyone who has attended meetings of library societies 
for the last quarter-century sees many ghosts in the meeting- 
rooms, and such an autobiography would clothe many of those 
phantoms with flesh and blood. 

That is merely by way of introduction. What I purpose here 
does not in any way challenge comparison with such an auto- 
biography. I have this view merely. No librarian, so far as I 
know, has given us a candid description of his library career ; 
how it began ; what impressed him most in his formative years ; 
his difficulties ; the systems in which he has had experience ; the 
people he has met, including his relations with the public he served, 
and the librarians he knew ; in short, an unvarnished record of an 
entirely undistinguished professional career. To me such a recital 
could not but be attractive ; to others it may prove the reverse. 
Let us try a few pages. 

I was scarcely fifteen years of age when what I regarded as an 
opportunity came into my way. A junior assistantship in the 
public library of a provincial town at the then not despicable 
salary of six shillings a week. It all came of being the possessor 
of literary inclinations, and naturally—at fifteen—no very wide 
scope for them, beyond that offered by a corner of a local newspaper 
for atrocious verses, in the writing of which I deluded myself I 
was an adept. However that may be, the winning of certain 
literary prizes at a Bible Class in which the chairman of the library 
committee was the examiner, furnished the necessary credentials 
of ability ; and I surpassed my forty-six competitors—there was 
keen desire for male juniorships in those days, I remember—and 
was instructed to report for duty on the following Monday. 

The stages I passed through were those of expectation, con- 
descension, and finally mere aspiration, which words sound ridicu- 
lous enough in a lad of that age. I do not agree that they were, 
because I am convinced that older men with their infinitely wider 
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experiences of the limits of themselves and their work, are often 
quite unconscious of the enormous horizon of hopes and desires 
possessed by the average boy. The exultation was at admis- 
sion, as one of the initiated, to the service of my beloved books, 
and the belief that accompanied it that the knowledge they repre- 
sented was power of such magnitude that my majority would find 
me among the intellectual leaders of my race, in some way to be 
compared with Shakespeare perhaps, or the President of the 
United States—I had just been reading the life of James Garfield, 
and was not quite decided as to which of these two destinies I 
should devote myself. Smile, dear reader, if you have never had 
day-dreams ; you alone are justified. 

That was by way of introduction, too, but this time introduc- 
tion to my library life. I have never regretted these aspirations 
which surged between the days of my appointment and the day on 
which I commenced library assistant. Indeed I have never 
regretted my fortune, such as it has been, as a library assistant 
and librarian. It is the one life that I know which has ever- 
widening possibilities, ever new worlds to conquer—worlds of the 
mind and its development mainly—and I have merely a simple 
wonder for those who find it, after, say, ten years of service, stale 
and unprofitable. The only disadvantage I acknowledge is that the 
years creep away so silently and swiftly in libraries that manhood 
and middle age are with us before a tithe of the things we wished to 
do are done, or desired to know are faintly known. Three score 
years and ten are a limited allowance of schooling in so variegated 
a universe. But I must not anticipate. 

When, as happens infrequently, I return to my home town, I 
find there a palatial library, the clock-tower of which is a sentinel 
over land and sea. The streets are more thronged ; electric trams 
pierce them from end to end ; the boundaries now cover an acreage 
equal to that of Birmingham before it swallowed all its near neigh- 
bours of late ; and the population has trebled. Then I walked with 
furtive expectancy into a long narrow shop in a terrace in the 
main street of a town of less than forty-thousand inhabitants, where 
the commons, then blooming with heather and furze, reached right 
into the heart of the town. The narrow shop was the first public 
library of the town, a place of wonder for the young then, at which 
I too had been a reader. To the embarrassment of my school- 
mates, be it remarked ; for I remember uncharitably keeping one of 
them—who had not the key to its magic portals—waiting three 
hours outside in ever increasing exasperation while I chose the 
first book I ever borrowed from its open-access shelves. Only in 
late years have I felt contrition for that want of charity. Then I 
knew nothing but the wonder and bewilderment of being loose 
amongst seven thousand volumes of tantalizingly attractive books, 
with the almost overwhelming knowledge that I might take home 
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any one of them. It was a solemn moment, or several moments. 
The mouse of choice which this mountain of seeking brought forth 
was Craik’s Manual of English Language and Literature, which I 
struggled with for a week, but I regret to confess found deplorably 
unexciting. Facilis descensus averni. My next visit produced 
Catlin’s two large volumes on North American Indians, the 
pictures of which I rejoiced in, but even this proved to be too 
ethnological and too lacking in scalps and tomahawks in action. 
The third visit proved, as I now think, that I was not an unhealthy 
lad, for I returned, as a boy scarcely fourteen should, to Manville 
Fenn, Henty, Edward S. Ellis, and Harry Collingwood, and the 
finer walks of literature were untrodden for the next few years. I 
am told that Edward S. Ellis is not approved by some American 
women librarians as an author for boys. It must be because they 
are women librarians, and have never got inside the mind of a boy. 

I was a little damped by my reception on the Monday morning 
—my first working day. I do not know quite what I expected. 
My interview at my appointment had been with the Chief Librarian 
and the Chairman of the Library Committee, the latter so reverent 
and august an individual that he lent dignity even to the by no 
means imposing library building in which I was received. On the 
Monday there was no one present that I then recognized as rightly 
belonging to the correct management of the place. There was 
only the janitor. In that I deceived myself, for this kindly gentle- 
man proved to be a person of far greater personal and professional 
consequence than I then realized, and in spite of his daily manipula- 
tions of broom, mop, and duster, in which he was an adept such 
as I have longed to possess ever since I became a librarian, he 
managed to keep the junior assistants at least in a wholesome 
awe of himself. 

“‘ Are you the new boy ? ” he asked, peremptorily. I modestly 
admitted the accusation. 

“You're to come upstairs,”’ rejoined he, relenting somewhat, 
“and to get on with the papers.” 

I followed meekly, already I fear with somewhat of rebellion 
stirring at my heart. That rebellion did not burst forth for a year, 
and when it did I got the worst of the fray. Now, I acquiesced 
in what I thought was an unwarrantable position of affairs. I 
still think it was so, and now-a-days I arrange that any new assis- 
tant of mine is received by the sub-librarian, at least, and by him 
introduced to his duties. In fact, I am not sure that the best first 
day’s work in a library for a new assistant is not an abstaining 
from work, a brief, kindly showing round by the best member of 
the staff available, and then a request tha’ he will spend the day 
examining every nook and corner of the library as he pleases. 
The first moments in the library set the assistant’s attitude for a 
long time ; and I am sure the time was a long way ahead when I 
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recovered completely from the coldness of my entry. I have 
given my aspirations first in order to contrast them with what 
actually befell; and I am sure hundreds of library assistants 
have much the mentality that I had, unless boys have changed 
greatly. 

“ Upstaiis ” proved to be the newsroom, which I had not 
entered before. It consisted of the two front rooms over the 
shop, knocked into one, was about twenty-five feet by fifteen in 
size, and accommodated, as may be supposed, a limited selection 
of newspapers on the wall-slopes, and a fair, but again necessarily 
limited, number of periodicals in covers on the two centre tables. 
One small part of the room was partitioned off as a counter with 
shelves running up the wall inside it, and a round-headed opening 
in the wall gave a view of what was once a small spare bedroom, 
but which now served the august purposes of a reference library. 
It was a humble beginning, both for me and the library, but I had 
no standards of comparison ; 1 had never seen any other public 
library, was in fact thirty-two miles from the nearest town which 
also possessed one. I thought it liberal and ample enough, and 
there was indeed no need to apologize for it. In the quality of its 
books and its administration, all factors considered, few libraries 
of much greater pretensions surpass it even to-day. The news- 
room windows, moreover, gave excellent views of the main street, 
were the best vantage-point imaginable for watching the variegated 
life of a most interesting town. We often visited the room, there- 
fore, because the lending library windows downstairs were painted 
a shiny black, to keep off prying eyes I suppose. The Janitor— 
I cannot refrain from the initial capital letter—was a “slick” 
man. There were none of “the languours of serene repose,” 
which my addle-pate had imagined to be the correct thing in a 
library, about his movements. It was a quarter to nine, the 
room opened to the public at nine, and all the papers had to be in 
place by that time. We managed it, too, even to his satisfaction, 
and I mastered the intricacies of Mr. A. W. Lambert’s newspaper 
rods very thoroughly, learned to sew and cut the necessary periodi- 
cals, and descended, as I was bid, to open the front door punctually 
as the neighbouring church clock told the hour ; and with a sense 
of proprietorship, the rapture of which I have never been able to 
recapture, watched a clergyman, and an old gentleman, who I 
discovered afte1wards spent at least ten hours daily in the news- 
room, clamber up the narrow, dark, steel-edged stairs. 

A minute or two later the Sub-Librarian appeared, a lad of 
about twenty, fair and good to look upon, but to me a sufficiently 
awful personage. He nodded, and shook hands, hoped I would 
like the work and get on. This rehabilitated my dignity somewhat, 
and I am still grateful to him. Later he proved to be a youngster 
of wide reading and real ability, and was as stiff a disciplinarian 
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as I have had the fortune, good or bad, to work under. Almost 
simultaneously appeared two other lads, and the staff was complete. 
I often wonder whether it was or was not good fortune that I 
commenced life in a small rather than a large library. In a large 
library the work is necessarily departmentalised to an extent ; 
one is confined to a department very often, and almost as often 
to two or three particular kinds of work, because it is difficult to 
ring the changes for every assistant, and the abilities of individual 
assistants differ so greatly that it is practically impossible to do so, 
however desirable 1t may be theoretically. In a small library this 
cannot be so; the assistants from the Sub-Librarian downward 
all take their turn at the counter (‘‘ in the office,” as we called it 
then), and do something of most things, except cataloguing which is 
sacred to the seniors ; 7.e., the Sub-Librarian and the first assistant. 
One other job I discovered was sacred to the Sub-Librarian— the 
sending out of notices for overdue books! I amstill wondering why. 
What I did quickly find was that the principal business of the 
junior—myself—was to shelve books and to keep the shelves 
tidy. It is a curious fact that assistants do not like this work very 
much. Again, I am still wondering why ; because, for an assistant 
who cares for books as books, this is one of the most valuable of 
exercises. I am not writing obvious drivel in making this remark. 
It is the profoundest belief of my life that I owe one of my best 
assets as a libiarian—an unlimited appreciation of the physiognomy 
of books—to the years I spent at the shelves. I pride myself still 
that I can go to any of my shelves in the dark and select any book 
I want by mere touch. So too, do the titles of books and the names 
of authors become engraven upon the mind, and if an assistant 
occasionally opens a book and runs over a page or two, what 
librarian in his senses will find him blameworthy? Only one 
other exercise can compare with this in the acquisition of the useful 
superficial knowledge which every librarian ought to have, and 
that is the fascinating work of cutting new books, another job of 
which short-sighted assistants complain. I do not know that I 
preferred these tasks—they were those I did on that first day— 
but I do not remember any of the weariness and boredom of them 
which I so often encounter in my young colleagues at present. 
When the Chief Librarian appeared, at what I thought was 
the woefully late hour of nine-thirty, I was face to face with the 
whole official administration. He said a kindly word or two, told 
me I must study, which was excellent initial advice, and added, in 
particular, that I must learn classification, as “‘ books were not 
placed on shelves like pounds of sugar in a grocer’s shop.” I 
learned that very quickly. It was a primitive scheme which older 
librarians remember as an attempt by Messrs. J. H. Quinn and 
J. D. Brown to resolve some order out of the chaos of libraries. 
Dewey in those days was complicated in a measure beyond the 
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capabilities of any municipal libiary—so it seemed. Therefore, 
we were unclassified or we adopted Quinn-Brown. This sort of 
thing :—A, Theology; B, Biography; C, History (and, I think, 
Travel, but forget) ; D, Social Science ; E, Science ; F, Fine Arts ; 
and so on. We had no sub-divisions to worry us; we merely 
numbered the first shelf A “1,” and the rest continuously, 
irrespective of classes, until we reached the last shelf of the last 
class M, which, I think, was Miscellaneous Works. It was the 
most weird combination of moveable and absolutely rigid classifica- 
tion known to me. 

As I was new to the work I was given the morning and after- 
noon duty, 9 to r and 2 to 6, and left work in the evening with 
a still-+remembered sense of exhilaration that somehow or other I 
had got into a work that was highly respectable, and indeed genteel. 
One has to be forty to discover any irony in the situation. 

[To be continued.) 


WAR LIBRARIES: THEIR PROPER CON- 
STITUTION AND EXTENT. 
Translated by F. W. T. LANGE from the French. 


N the March issue of Le Mercure de France, a periodical whose 
foreign information is always most valuable, appear some 
observations upon the Library in process of formation at 

Berlin having for object the collection and gathering together in 
one place everything that has been published about the war in 
every direction throughout the world. 

As the Germans have given to this Library the title ‘‘ The 
World-War Library,’ Le Mercure sees in the use of such a term a 
new proof of that megalomania, or mania for the colossal, from 
which our enemies so greatly suffer! ‘‘ The Germans,” it says, 
“profess to gather everything relating to the war, from simple 
prospectuses, leaflets, and loose sheets, posters and personal 
manuscripts, to the great important works of direct value.” Truth 
to say, however, such a German aim is merely that of all organisa- 
tions which at the moment are endeavouring to form war libraries 
and which might be said to be a feature of all amateurs and 
collectors of war literature, both great and small. 

Therefore, contrary to the view of Le Mercure de France, and 
instead of considering such an aim strange and pretentious, I look 
upon it as an entirely sound idea. Moreover, if we look around, 
what do we find? In France, in England, in Belgium, in Italy— 
whether the initiative has come from private persons, societies, or 
from the State, everywhere the notion of a collection on the war 
world-wide in scope has its advocates, and it is a perfectly logical 
one, because the longer the war lasts, the more world-wide does the 
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formidable conflict become. Yesterday if we excepted Japan’s 
part, it remained essentially European, but now both the Old and 
the New World are involved. 

For this reason, in the formation of a Library and Museum 
for the history of this war, one should not adopt merely the regional 
or national outlook, but must have a world-wide point of view (if 
the expression may be used) i.¢., side by side with local records 
and local book collections is wanted a great central record-office 
for the whole world, or world-wide collection. 

It is really owing to the limitations of their particular functions 
that the Bibliothéque Nationale serves such a purpose only feebly 
(by means of the law of compulsory deposit of French works)— 
that the Library of the Sorbonne (reference will be made later to the 
bibliography being prepared by the librarian, Monsieur A. Maire), 
and that the Municipal Libraries should have in their minds merely 
France, its towns and departments. 

But it is none the less a necessity that a really World-Wide 
Library and a World-Wide Museum of the War should be formed. 

That is the duty of the State, you will probably say. Cer- 
tainly! And ever since November, 1914, I have been carrying 
on propaganda work with that object. The State, having con- 
tented itself with the drawing-up of circulars, it remained for 
private individuals, rich persons with private means—perhaps 
possessing more enthusiasm than the needful knowledge (at any 
rate, so it was at the beginning) set about buying and grouping 
documents with a view to forming a connected whole. Hence 
there arose with us the “‘ Musée de la Guerre,” created by M. and 
Mme. Henri Leblanc, with the same world-wide idea as that of the 
Berlin Library, but I would add that while this Museum is already 
organised and classified, Berlin's is still in process of formation. 

In the same manner came into being the War Fund of the 
Library of the City of Lyons, established by a decree of the Mayor, 
M. Heriot, an example which has been followed by a number of 
municipal libraries. 

And, just as M. Henri Leblanc is, on a more or less methodical 
plan, having a catalogue drawn up, so M. Cantinelli, curator of the 
Library at Lyons (a specialist in such work), has brought out the 
first part of a catalogue of the ‘‘ Fonds de la Guerre.” It only 
claims to be a small contribution towards a general bibliography, 
although it is to consist of seventeen parts, with, no doubt, many 
supplements in addition. Each part is to contain one thousand 
titles of works or articles (Paris : “‘ Editions et Librairie.’’ 1st Part. 
January, 1917. 5fr. per part). 

This bibliography is compiled on the decimal classification 
system of Melvil Dewey, and the same will be rendered easy for 
reference by means of three indexes, viz., an analytical index of 
topics, an index of authors, and a table of the classification, 
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We will give what may be called the principal headings, and, 
afterwards will show the general plan of the Berlin Library, by which 
means readers will be able to compare the two different points of view. 

The classification of the Catalogue of the Fonds de Guerre 
Lyonnais is :— 

I. Classification générale et mondiale. 

Histoire générale de la Guerre dans toutes les langues—Essais généraux 
sur la Guerre—Histoire anecdotique de la Guerre—Périodiques consacrés & la 
Guerre. 

Tablettes chronologiques, éphémérides de la Guerre ;—Ouvrages 
d’enseignement sur la Guerre ;—Melanges sur la Guerre ;—Iconographie ;— 
Histoire locale de la Guerre ou pendant la guerre ;—La Guerre et la Biblio- 
graphie Générale ;—La Guerre et le Livre ;—La Guerre et les publications 
périodiques ;—La Guerre et la Presse (censure) ;—La Guerre et les Publica- 
tions officie!lcs des gouvernemcnts ;—La Guerrc et les livres pour enfants. 


II. Grandes Divisions. 

1. La Guerre et la Philosophie.—2. La Guerve et la Religion.—3. La 
Guerre et les sciences sociales (politique, économie politique et sociale, droit 
administratif, art militaire en général, assistance et prévoyances sociales, 
enseignement commerce, coutume).—4. La Guerre et la Linguistique— 
5. La Guerre et la Science (mathématiques, astronomie, physique, chimie, 
géologie, botanique, zoologie).—6. La Guerre et les Sciences appliquées (méde- 
cine, art de l’ingénieur, agriculture, économie domestique, moyens de com- 
muniquer, chimie industrielle, industries diverses, petites industries, in- 
dustries du bitiment et de la construction).—7. La Guerre et l Art (esthétique, 
art des jardins, architecture, sculpture, art du dessin, peinture, gravure, 
photographie, musique, fétes et sports).—8. La Guerre et la Littérature (dans 
tous les pays : poésie, chanson, théatre, roman, éloquence, saitres et parodies). 
—9. La Guerre et ['Histoive (vestiges archéologiques, cartographies, bio- 
graphies classées par nationalités, listes des victimes, monographies in- 
dividuelles). 

Such is the Lyons Classification—utilitarian and practical 
above all. 

How have the Germans, in their turn, conceived the organisa- 
tion of the Library which, if we are to believe them, will constitute 
the richest and most reliable collection of documents on the present 
war ? 

The following general plan will show— 

I. Journaux, périodiques et feuilles humoristiques publiés en Allemagne 
et dans les pays alliés. 

II. Journaux, périodiques et feuilles humoristiques des pays neutres et 
ennemis. 

III. Journaux de camps et de tranchées. 

III. bis. Feuilles d’annonces et programmes. 

IV. (1). Faits allemands.—Livres, feuilles volantes, prospectus, chroni- 
ques de la guerre, contes, souvenirs, relations, mémoires, collections de 
lettres de campagnes, imprimées, calendriers, indicateurs de chemins de fer, 
écrits pour la jeunesse, chants de soldats, musique de guerre, discours, etc. 

IV. (2). Préhistoire de la guerre.—Les livres diplomatiques et tous les 
écrits s’y rattachant. 

IV. (3). Politique intérieure et extérieure pendant la guerre. 

IV. (4). Avis de l’armée et de la flotte-—Affiches de mobilisation, ordres 
d’appel, &c. 

IV. (5). Secours de guerre.—Lutte contre les maladies contagieuses, 
hépitaux, ambulances, etc. 
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IV. (6). Organisation intérieure pendant la guerre—(Etats, provinces’ 
communes). 

IV. (7). Journaux, feuilles d’avis et de renseignement pour l’étranger.— 
La compagne de presse mensongére de l’ennemi. 

IV, (8). Le droit.—Droit des gens maritime, commercial, moratorium, 
etc. 

IV. (9). Economie sociale-—Monnaie, emprunts, impéots. 

IV (10). Commerce.—Avis des banques, bourses, etc. 

IV. (11). Travail—Chimie, technique, matiéres premiéres.—Rapports 
de bourses du travail, voyages maritimes, &c. 

IV. (12). Vie économique.—Prix courants, questions alimentaires, 
politique de famine de l’ennemi. 

IV. (13). Etat civil—Statistiques, travail des femmes, questions 
féminines, réforme agraire, etc. 

IV. (14). Les peuples et les races.—Juifs, musulmans, coloniaux, etc. 

IV (15). Philosophie.—Ethique, pacifisme, occultisme. 

IV. (16). Théologie—Sermons d’auméniers, priéres, missions reli- 
gieuses, etc. 

IV. (17). Hautes Ecoles.—Enseignement durant la guerre. 

IV. (18). Influence de la guerre sur les arts.—Art populaire décoratif, 
expositions de guerre, etc. 

V. Ecrits sur la guerre des pays alliés, neutres et ennemis. (Méme 
nomenclature que pour le paragraphe IV.). 

VI. Production des arts graphiques.—Cartes géographiques, dessins, 
gravures, photographies, ex-libris, etc. 

VII. Manuscrits et formulaires.—Lettres de soldats, placards, cartes de 
pain, de viande, passeports, laisser-passer. etc. 

Thus, there are seven main divisions : the history of German 
events and of foreign events forming, so to speak, a general history 
of the world’s life during the war. The Lyons classification, 
likewise, includes all such matter in its programme, but gives it 
in a special form. The great difference between the Lyons con- 
ception and the German way of thought appears to me to lie 
especially in the point of rarity, documents of interest of the 
moment, papers of fugitive interest. Lyons seems to want to pass 
over the event itselfi—the written or printed document which 
remains unalterable—and which only serves to inform as to the 
opinions and fancies of the moment. Take, for instance, the 
ex-libris which Berlin is careful not to omit ! 

Rarities, leaflets, posters, illustrations! I know how difficult 
it is for our Latin classicism to accord such a small place alongside 
the book or printed matter. But it should be thoroughly realised 
without them there will be no really complete library of the war. 

Monsieur Cantinelli so clearly understood this that he had the 
excellent idea, on which he deserves to be warmly congratulated, 
of adding in the first part of his catalogue four German illustrations 
of important documents. 

No need for his apologising for having done so, for such things 
add life and light ! 

Is not a picture like an oasis in a desert, which in a catalogue 
renders the perusal less uninteresting, especially when such an 
instrument is based on a decimal system ? 


(“‘ Le Musée et l’Encyclopédie de la Guerre.’’) 
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COMMERCIAL AND TECHNICAL SECTIONS. 


HE following paragraphs are drawn from the current Report 
of the Norwich Public Library, and may be useful as showing 
how much in the way of a Commercial Library is thought 

to be possible in a town of moderate size. 

As the subject of maintaining and developing British industry 
and commerce has been attraciing a great deal of official and public 
attention, the City Librarian submitted to this Committee a report 
on the development of the Commercial and Technical Sections of 
the Library. He pointed out that British Public Libraries, if 
properly equipped, could render invaluable assistance in furthering 
British industry and trade, by providing commercial information 
for business men, and text-books for their employées; and he 
stated that Committees of Public Libraries in several of the largest 
British cities and towns are initiating commercial libraries. The 
Committee has adopted the City Librarian’s recommendations, 
for the development of the commercial and technical sections, so 
that they will ultimately contain :— 

1. A good collection of directories, comprising directories of the English 
counties, the British Colonies and Dominions, the United States and foreign 
countries, and the most important trade directories. 

2. Gazeteers, atlases, statistical works, etc. 

3. Telephone directories issued by the Post Office, and the principal 
telegraphic codes. 

4. Reports of the various Chambers of Commerce and trade associations. 

5. Blue-books and other Government publications relating to trade, 
agriculture, labour, finance, and other matters. 

6. Consular Reports, Colonial Renorts, and the Commerce Reports 
issued by the United States Department of Commerce. 

7. Year Books and other official books issued by the British Dominions 
and Colonies. 

8. The publications of the Imperial Institute. 

9. Best books on the principal local industries, e.g., boots and shoes, 
engineering, aircraft, wire-netting, silk, etc. 

10. The full specifications of patents relating to the subjects of our 
local industries. 

11. Best books relating to economics, commerce and trade, banking, 
exchange, commercial law, insurance, advertising, etc. 

12. Text-books for commercial students dealing with accountancy, 
book-keeping, arithmetic, shorthand, typewriting, office management, &c. 

13. The printed information issued by the Commercial Intelligence 
Department of the Board of Trade. 

14. Periodicals on technical and commercial subjects. 

15. A register of loca] translators ; that is to say, a card index of persons 
competent and willing to undertake the work of translating letters and 
preparing documents in foreign languages. \ 

The carrying out of the scheme must necessarily be done 
slowly, and as the funds and general work of the Library will 
permit. The Comptroller-General of the Commercial Intelligence 
Department of the Board of Trade, to whom a summary of the 
City Library’s proposals was sent, wrote as follows: “I beg to 
inform you that the scheme in general appears excellent, and I am 
pleased to offer the support of this Department in its development.” 
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OUR SMALL DIFFICULTIES. 


IV.—How SHALL WE TAKE STATISTICS OF PRINTs, 
PHOTOGRAPHS, &c. ? 


™ TATISTICS are “in the air’ at the moment, and in common 

with the Editor of Tae Liprary Wor Lp, I am hoping that 

the Library Association may soon evolve some scheme for 

recording them in a uniform manner which will commend itself 
to librarians generally. 

There is one point that does not usually come into considera- 
tion in connexion with the figures ordinarily kept by librarians, 
and that is the issue of prints and illustration material generally. 
Many of us now have collections of such material, and some of us 
have “school collections,” i.e., collections which are issued to 
teachers for use in class work. How are we to count these ? If 
a teacher borrows 50 illustrations, are we to record that 50 items 
have been issued? The answer seems to be a simple affirmative, 
although I have met librarians who do not agree. 

A more difficult “counting ’’ question arises in connexion 
with the exhibition use of illustrations. For example, a few weeks 
ago we held a Raemaeker’s Exhibition, at which we exhibited 100 
cartoons. This was visited by 4,000 people. Question: How 
many times were those cartoons issued ? 

I raised the matter at a small gathering of prominent librarians 
recently. These were the answers I got: 

1. Multiply the number of cartoons by the number of visitors. 
[This would give 40,000 issues. It seems logical enough. Every 
visitor examined, so far as I could judge, every cartoon. Had 
they been borrowed in the Reference Library they would have been 
counted in this manner. Does the forcing of them upon the 
attention of the public by means of an exhibition invalidate that 
method of counting ?} 

2. Count the number of cartoons issued, 100. It does not 
matter how many people looked at your cartoons, you have issued 
only a certain number of them. [But would this argument not 
apply equally to books ? If 1,000 people consult the Encyclopedia 
Britannica have I issued only 28 volumes? I hardly think that 
reasoning will do.] 

3. Don't count them at all. Merely record in your annual 
report that an exhibition was held, and was attended by 4,000 
people. [This is the easiest way out of the difficulty, but is other- 
wise thoroughly objectionable. The only possible justification 
for exhibitions is that they influence the use of the library. If they 
are composed of material from the library they are a very definite 
public use of the stock, which ought to be recorded, as all other 
uses Of it are. Therefore, although this may receive most suffrages, 
it is almost useless from the point of view of statistics.] 
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I have stated this matter thus baldly in the hope that other 
librarians may tell me their methods. I look in vain for assistance 
in the average annual report that I receive. It does seem to me 
that at this time, when we are carelessly accused of providing only 
novels, we should make use statistically of every one of our 
activities. W.C.B.S. 

V.—TuE Cost OF PERIODICALS. 

May I add a matter, insignificant enough, no doubt, but 
demanding attention, to the brief useful discussion on “‘ Our Small 
Difficulties ’’"—the cost of American magazines? Hitherto we 
have paid 12s. od. a year for Harper's Magazine. Now I have a 
somewhat peremptory notice from our agents demanding a year’s 
subscription in advance at the rate of 24s. od. This, I am told, 
is owing to the increased cost of paper, printing and transport. 
But does not an increase of 1oo per cent. seem rather high? Many 
newspapers have also done this sort of thing in England, as every 
librarian knows ; and some of us who did not make any special 
provision for these sudden increases are likely to have trouble 
with our estimates. Some of the extra cost we shall perhaps 
recover from the sale of waste-paper, the prices for which are at 
present phenomenal ; but when that extra revenue is set against 
doubled cost prices, we shall still be a good sum out in our calcula- 
tions. Has any librarian a solution to the difficulty, short of the 
rather drastic, and to my mind, disagreeable one of discontinuing 
the periodical ? J.M.Y. 

[We hope that library workers will favour us with any problems such 


as those dealt with above which they may encounter, and also that all who 
can will contribute notes towards their solution.—EDb1IToR.] 


LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS. 


DEAR ZENODOTUS, 

Your silence has been depressing of late, and I share the 
regret expressed by Callimachus last month that this should be. 
Let us hear from you, lest our triangular correspondence become 
a two-sided one merely of assertion and reply. 


SUBJECTS FOR THE CONFERENCE. 

In that awful secrecy which in general marks its doings the 
Library Association is preparing for an Annual Conference this 
year ; in London again, and in October. Unless you have passed 
over the Styx, which would be an unaccountable proceeding in 
so robust a person as you, I expect to meet you then. You could 
not well be away, for, from the whispers vibrating about London I 
gather that we are going to do something at last. Whispers do 
not always materialize, and Madam Library Rumour is as fickle 
a jade as the more august lady who seems to preside over the 
proceedings of the War, but it is really urged that we are to have 
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a “ RECONSTRUCTION” programme. Whereat you, of all men, 
will rejoice, as you are for ever reconstructing something or some- 
body. And as a preliminary we are going to reconstruct at least 
in theory our relations with the education people. Here it seems 
to me we are on essential but delicate ground. What are the 
relative spheres of the library and of the school? You, I believe, 
have definite notions on this point. Is a library an educational 
concern? If so, what do we mean by education? If gleaning 
wisdom from books is education, and if books are used for no 
other purpose, and if libraries do nothing but issue books, and if 
the books issued are entirely of the kind that radiate wisdom, then 
we are educational in a broad sense. But is “ education,” as 
understood by the schoolmaster, the gleaning of wisdom? Surely 
in only a limited sense. Here is the difficulty: the people who 
train the young idea have usurped the blessed word education. 
Are they really entitled to do so? Are they not in the main 
instructionists rather than educationists? Is not the right name 
for a certain august office the Department of Instruction, 
not the Board of Education? Instruction may be a part of 
education, but it is merely the preliminary part. It takes us 
some time to recognize that. 
DELIMITING THE SPHERES. 

Thus the position is a delicate one. When we attempt to 
define the relative spheres of education (so-called) and the library, 
we begin to tread on people’s toes. ‘‘ The many-headed multitude 
who like not with their mind but with their eyes,’”’ see many schools 
where they see one library. Education is a more intimate and 
aggressive thing than the library ; it bulks far larger in the public 
mind, has to be paid for more generously, if inadequately, and is 
appreciated accordingly. We are almost entirely passive, and it 
will be a steep business to create for libraries anything like the 
prestige of the school. Let us set a square jaw to the facts ; in 
public life we occupy a very little space ; in public estimation an 
indefinite one. People come to us in their thousands, but there 
seems to be something so unofficial and impersonal about books 
that they and their purveyors are taken for granted by these 
people who acquiesce blandly in the criticisms that are levelled at 
us, rarely acknowledge any gratitude, and never defend us from 
newspaper and town councillor assault. It seems to be in the 
nature of the case. Consequently when we talk of delimiting 
the spheres of the school and the library we must realize that we 
are bringing into comparison something which the public regards 
as inevitable, venerable and vast, and something which it regards 
as a lowly form of municipal embroidery. Now, small men are 
usually respected, and are thought to have a vast air of importance. 
This is probably because they realize their physical insignificance 
and assert themselves lest larger people should tread upon them. 
We must draw the moral of this fact. 
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TOOLS AND MATERIALS. 

But the delicate business to which I have referred consists 
in attempting to limit the sphere of the education authorities. 
They will resent any definitions of ours. They will certainly 
find unpalatable the truth that they are concerned with the mecha- 
nics of knowledge, with the producing, justifying and placing in 
working order of the machine tools of learning, and that they 
cannot provide the material upon which those tools are to be used. 
They will retort that books are a small part of education, that 
observation is a greater thing, that a man learns most from the 
great book of the world. This last absurdity is repeated daily, 
quite irrespective of the fact that millions of men live out the 
psalmist’s span, and not only does the said great book not teach 
them ; it often closes their minds to every liberal influence. The 
so-called man of the world has usually the narrowest horizon and 
the least capacity of gaining a wider one of all men. I declare, 
and declare vociferously, if necessary, that unless a man uses books 
freely he is never educated ; and I defy any man to produce an 
example in contradiction. Then will our educationists say: ““We 
are not limited to the mechanics of education, although that is a 
primary part of our work. We aim at so drawing out a man’s 
faculties that he is equipped for the world. Look at our games, our 
labour bureaux, our after-care committees, our medical inspection, 
our feeding and clothing of school-children.”” But those admirable 
activities are nothing whatever to do with education. They are 
distinct social services which have been absorbed, by a stroke of 
policy amounting to genius, by the education authorities. In 
themselves they have no more to do with education than has the 
building of the homes in which the children live. Their perfor- 
mance can conveniently be done by the education committee ; it 
is excellent work, the public to a great extent applauds it, and in 
consequence several more valuable planks have been added to the 
educationist’s platform. We nearly did something in this fashion 
when Battersea Libraries were used as depots for the dispensing of 
sterilised milk. Alas! the idea didn’t catch on. The public could 
appreciate our functions as hygienic dairymen where they were 
doubtful as to our usefulness as mere librarians. 

IS OPPOSITION USEFUL ? 

So you see, directly we begin to delimit or define, up will go 
the flag of opposition. It is debateable if at this stage it is useful 
to invite that opposition. That you will perhaps discuss with me 
in your long-awaited letter. There is little doubt that if we do 
not combine speedily and effectively the possibility that the 
educationists will absorb us (and the infant welfare centres) may 
become a probability. So I opine that we shall have to risk opposi- 
tion. I think the public libraries can hold their own, if they can 
persuade public authorities of the incompatibility of their functions 
with those of the education authorities. Can we do it ? 
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THE W.E.A. 


And all this pother comes of the notorious motion in the 
W.E.A. educational programme, which recommends the abolition 
of our penny—or separate—rate, and our subordination to the 
education people. Perhaps the influence of that democratic body 
has been over-estimated—personally I think it has ; but it is in- 
structive to note that Mr. Albert Mansbridge, its founder, has just 
been granted a Civil List pension, chiefly for his services in founding 
it. That seems to indicate an appreciation of its services by the 
Government. Mr. Mansbridge is an excellent fellow, and well 
deserves the honourable help thus offered him. He is not so 
active in his Association as he was, and we believe he has a juster 
appreciation of the enormous help we gave his movement than the 
deplorable resolution of the W.E.A. Committee indicates it has; 
but if a man is pensioned because he founds a certain society, it 
is permissable to suppose that the authorities who grant the pension 
consider the society to be of standing and influence. So we must 
be prepared. ERATOSTHENES. 


[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
the writers of “‘ LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS.”’] 


LIBRARY NEWS. 


[Readers are invited to send us items of news for this column. Brief 
Notes on innovations, interesting happenings, appointments, and 
changes, and other local items of general interest are particularly 
welcome.) 

The Carnegie Trustees have made an offer upon admirably- 
chosen conditions to Camberwell. They will wipe off the existing 
debt on the public libraries (£4,089) conditional upon :—The 
appointment of a chief librarian, whose first duty should be to 
reorganize the library system of the Borough. Reimposition of 
the full 1d, library rate. Reopening the two libraries at present 
closed. Drastic review of the present stock of books; and an 
annual expenditure of at least {400 during the next ten years on 
additional books. The offer has been accepted. ‘‘We hope,” 
remarks the Municipal Journal, «‘ that the Camberwell Borough 
Council will fulfil the trust’s conditions faithfully. Local 
authorities are just now a little prone to neglect our libraries, 
which ought to be regarded as a valuable branch of the educational 
system of the country.” 

The current number of the Aberdeen University Library Bulletin, 
No. 16, gives priority of place to an interesting account of the 
Errol Library, which was formerly at Slains Castle. It consists of 
two distinct collections, and these are now to be sold, and, we fear, 
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will share the fate of the Ellesmere Library. Although not so rare 
as the latter collection, these collections contain interesting works, 
including ‘‘ Secret Instructions for H.M. Fleet in Sailing,” issued 
and autographed by James II. in 1672 ; many early books of travel, 
eighteenth century library editions of Bacon, Dryden, Hume, Gray, 
Addison, Pope, and others, and various rare old Bibles, amongst which 
is an early 16th century edition printed in beautiful roman character. 
“ Taken altogether,” remarks the writer of the article, Mr. J. F. 
Kellas Johnstone, “ the collection is a good example of the 16th 
to 18th century library of a Scottish peer.” 

At the Annual Meeting of the London Library on June 28th 
the Minister of Education, Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, presided, and his 
speech was marked by one or two graceful admissions and an 
allusion to an old theory. ‘‘ The services of the library,” he said, 
“are most inadequately appreciated by the public. The London 
Library serves as a consulting Library for all the Government 
Departments, and in that way is of the utmost value. Touching 
on the librarian in the abstract, there is a current opinion that a 
good librarian doesn’t know anything of the insides of books. 
Somehow or other—although theoretically—that ought to be 
true—the good librarian always seems to have a most uncanny know- 
ledge of the insides of books, andI seldom goto Dr. Hagberg Wright 
for guidance without finding my trust in him very amply justified.” 

The half-yearly meeting of the Court of Governors of the 
National Library of Wales was held on May 25th, at which the 
report of the Buildings Committee was received, The whole of 
the building contracts were completed. The total expenditure 
had been £110,563, and subscriptions and the Treasury grant left 
them with a few hundred pounds to the good. 

A note in the Nottingham Daily Press, commenting upon the 
selections of poems included in the Souvenir and Guide Book to 
the Notts. Patriotic Fair, comments upon some of the collections 
in the Nottingham Public Library. There is a Byron collection of 
636 volumes, including 199 complete editions, 52 volumes of 
collected works, 105 separate pieces, 70 biographical works, and 
210 Byroniana ; a Kirke White collection of g1 items, which is a 
goodly representation of this poet ; and Philip James Bailey (of Festus 
fame) isrepresented by 29 volumes and pamphlets. These poets and 
the lesser known Robert Millhouse, are all Nottinghamshire poets. 


TO SERVE THEIR COUNTRY. 


Barnes (W. E.), Greenwich (Army Service Corps). 
CasTLETON (O. G.), Kensington (Royal Garrison Artillery). 
OweEN (W. Ewart), Leamington (Army Ordnance Corps). 
BoxaL (F. J.), Sion College (London Rifle Brigade). 

Camp (H. E. G.), Taunton (3rd Somerset Light Infantry). 
Witson (WILLIAM), Wallasey (Army Service Corps). 
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Our sympathy and best wishes are offered to Messrs. E. 
BoTToMLEY, of Rochdale, and C. S. Jounson, of Teddington, who 
have been wounded, and to Mr. J. N. Dyke, of Rochdale, who is a 
prisoner of war. 

Congratulations are offered to Messrs. W. J. C. Burcu, of 
Fulham, and HENRY MARTIN, of Walthamstow, who have received 
commissions, and to Mr. BENJAMIN CROOK, of Leyton, who has 
won the Military Medal. 

Mr. F. J. B. HAMMERSLEY, who was a junior assistant, East 
Ham Libraries, enlisted in November, 1914, received his commis- 
sion in 1915, and has now been mentioned in despatches by 
Sir Douglas Haig. 

OBITUARY. 

We regret to learn that the assistant librarian of the Atheneum 
Club, CHARLES KENNELLY, has fallen in action. A correspondent 
to The Times writes of him : “‘ He was 35 years old, and had already 
spent nearly 20 years in the profession. Beginning as an assistant 
at Mudie’s, he entered the service of the London Library in March, 
1899. In the preparation of the 1903 Author Catalogue of the 
London Library he rendered valuable assistance, and when Dr. 
Wright was planning the Subject Index of the Library he chose 
Kennelly as one of his special staff for that work. It was a position 
for which he was aptly fitted. During the four years that passed 
between the commencement and publication of the Subject Index, 
Kennelly threw himself into the task with a zeal and energy that 
were to be envied. In the preface to the Jndex, Dr. Wright paid a 
graceful tribute to one who had shown not only devotion to the 
work of which any librarian might be proud, but a knowledge and 
accuracy which have been my delight. Soon after its publication 
Kennelly left the London Library to take up the post of assistant 
librarian to the Athenzum Club, where his loss is keenly felt. He 
possessed all the qualifications that go to make a successful librarian.” 


NOTES. 

We understand that the surplus stock of the Library Association 
Record is to be sold as waste-paper, the attractive prices for the 
latter commodity having overcome the Library Association Council. 
An opportunity, however, is to be given to library assistants to 
purchase the available numbers at 3d., plus postage, each. Nearly 
any number of the Record is worth that sum, and many assistants 
will be glad of the opportunity. Applications should be addressed 
to Mr. Henry Bond, Caxton Hall, Westminster, S.W. 

An unusually interesting article for those to whom the design 
of artistic private libraries appeals, entitled ‘“‘ Some Private Libraries 
designed by Robert Adams,” from the pen of Mr. Arthur T. Bolton, 
appeared in Country Life on June 9th. Adams, both as author 
and collector of books, made a deep impression upon the taste of 
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his own age, and the design and equipment of libraries appealed 
very forcibly to him. The article, which has some admirable 
photographs, throws interesting light on Adams’ own library. 


The practice of lending for home use the books in reference 
libraries is a much debated, but fairly common, practice now-a- 
days. Mr. A. Hair sends us the special voucher he uses in this 
connexion, which may be of interest to other librarians. At 
Tynemouth we are told “‘ the practice has steadily grown in favour, 
and has not been abused.”’ 

COUNTY BOROUGH OF TYNEMOUTH PUBLIC LIBRARY. 
ALFRED Harr, Boro’ Librarian. Howard St., North Shields. 

I hereby acknowledge that I have borrowed (by permission) the following 


work belonging to the Reference Department, ViZ.,.....0020ecccvcccccecccees 
which I undertake to return (in the same condition) on, or before, the...... day 
he ‘case of Loss or Damage to the above beak, I further undertake to pay such 
sum as may be fixed by the Librarian, and in case of delay in veturning same, 
such fines as the Librarian may assess. 


Dated this...... GAY Be ccocvecccvecsvescece es 
SEIRERGG ccc cccccencceses ceccescoscessesscosseons 
Po TTT TE TC TT Tete TT er eT 
Po eee eee re MR cesintnedekshik we ae eenenee 


On a detachable corner of the slip are printed the words Borrow ER’s RECEIPT. 


An article of value to librarians entitled ‘‘ Text-books : Actual 
and Ideal,” appeared in the Engineer for May 25th. The writer 
complains that the average student is overwhelmed by the multi- 
plicity of text-books, most of which repeat older books, and make a 
mere point of view, or a new development, the excuse for writing 
some five hundred pages of matter that overlaps other work, to 
the great detriment of students. The ideal text-book would be one 
which contains the sum of human knowledge as to the subject 
selected, marshalled in logical sequence, and new facts should be 
inserted in new editions and not be made the excuse for new books. 
Corporate effort alone would produce this, and the collaboration of 
two professors of similar chairs or several professors is suggested. 
“One man once—and that not so long ago—conceived the idea 
of abstracting, from the earliest obtainable work on a given subject, 
all the real facts ; winnowing them, so to speak, from the specula- 
tions and polemic matter with which they were entangled. On 
the nucleus thus secured he attempted to graft all that had subse- 
quently been written on the same subject, all the real facts. 
Despite the superhuman nature of his task, he succeeded in pub- 
lishing three small volumes, which literally contained all there was 
to be known on the subjects dealt with. . . . He laboured 
alone ; he was poor, undistinguished and ailing, and it may well be 
that his life’s work was abortive. . . . It may be doubted 
if he was altogether wrong in his conception. It may even be 
believed that he was right.” 
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REVIEWS. 


GENERAL BOOKS. 


BRAILSFORD, HENRY NoEL. A League of Nations. Three Maps. 

Cr. 8vo., pp. vii., 332. Headley Bros., 1917. 2s. and 5s. net. 

“* Under what political and economic conditions would the creation of a 
League of Nations for the maintenance of peace be a hopeful adventure ?”’ 
asks the author of this work, and he proceeds to give expression to lucid and 
well-judged views which are worth the consideration of all thinking people. 
Naturally the time has not yet come to discuss the exact conditions under 
which such a League could be established, and the author’s suggestions 
for war-settlement will most likely be subjected to criticism both constructive 
and destructive. 


TEMPERLEY, HAROLD W. V., M.A., F.R.H.S. History of Serbia. 
Three Maps. Roy. 8vo., pp. x., 354. G. Bell & Sons, Ltd., 


1917. Ios. 6d. net. 

An attempt to write the history of Serbia from the early coming of the 
Southern Slavs is no easy task, and the author admits that the particular 
races and regions with which he deals have been the despair of historians 
Five chapters are devoted to the medizval aspect of the position and status 
of the Serbs proper. Naturally the writings of Constantine VII. Porphyro- 
genetus are quoted as the authority of the tenth century, in matters both 
topographical and ethnographical. In the fifteenth century the Turkish 
occupation had the greatest influence upon the settled races, followed as it 
was by the steady development of both Serbia and Montenegro. The prepara- 
tion for independence brings the historian up to the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, a period of unrest, the first fifteen years of the century 
being noteworthy for two important insurrections under Kara George and 
Milosh Obrenovitch respectively. The second half of the century deals with 
the surrender to Austria-Hungary, and the century closes with the Russophile 
period, a new era opening in 1903 with the terrible tragedy of the murder of 
King Alexander and Queen Draga. Naturally the most important portion 
of the present day history of the Serbs is not dealt with in this volume, but 
Captain Temperley has done a service to students by putting in concise 
language and well-proportioned scale the early history of an interesting 
people. The annotated bibliography is distinctly useful. Captain W. M. 
Leake’s Report on Macedonia is given in an appendix, and the maps and 
index are good. The volume adequately fills its purpose of discussing 
strategical and geographical questions involved in the future of Serbia, and 
also putting it in a proper light with reference to Balkan problems and 
European policy. 

Jones, ST1InTON. Russia in Revolution: being the experiences of 
an Englishman in Petrograd during the Upheaval. 16 Illus. 

Cr. 8vo., pp. x., 279. Herbert Jenkins, Ltd., 1917. 5s. net. 

The great historic event which has recently loomed largely in public 
thoughts and fears is here discussed by an eye-witness who elucidates in 
graphic terms the happenings in the Metropolis of the nation that has suffered 
an upheaval of incalculable importance. Naturally, his experiences are 
more personal than political, but his pen-pictures of Revolution are none the less 
valuable to the reader whois not seeking after specialised knowledge His meet- 
ing with Rasputin gives an interesting sidelight on this disreputable character. 


Jones, C. SHERIDAN. London in War Time. Cr. 8vo., pp. 129. 
Grafton & Co., 1917. 2s. 6d. net bound. 1s. net paper. 


The author describes his Metropolis with both insight and power, and 
his book throws a vivid light on present day London, and will have a value for 
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many years as a picture of war-times and war-manners. Here is a passage 
which should appeal especially to the men in khaki who come from over- 
seas :— 

“Who that has seen the Colonials, those splendid specimens of 
humanity, with their tall, free carriage, their buoyant step, their blythe 
unconventionality, has not felt that it was worth while to have paid 
the price of Empire so that these men came thousands of miles, all 
across the world, to take up arms in our quarrel? Who does not see 
in them the men of the future, realising as they do the best qualities 
of our race? The old, stiff, cramped conventionality that made R. L. S. 
describe the typical Englishman as a “ dehoused snail,”’ that has gone 
since the war revitalised us all, and the City man, who could never walk 
down Bond Street or Cheapside unless his collar was of the right cut, 
or his tie at the right angle, swears to-day that he will never return to 
the desk, but earn his living under the bright sun, and rear, in the open 
country, a new race, that shall grow up strong debonair and hardy as 
the Colonials we see to-day in our streets.” 


And here are two sides of the picture for the journalist taken from ‘‘ The 
Street of Strange ‘ Stunts’ ” :— 

“ Every now and then rumours reach us that the shortage of paper 
is growing so acute that only the more serious organs will be allowed 
to appear. But as everybody in Fleet Street is convinced that the 
journal he writes for is of paramount importance, it leaves us with 
unruffled spirits, while as for the lighter craft of journalism—the papers 
that are avowedly and not intentionally comic—has not Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain told us that amusement is work of national importance ? 

‘“* The other day I went in to the Express Messenger Office at Charing 
Cross to send off a letter of unusual importance, as to which I required 
to give some special directions. I asked if they had anybody on hand 
who could be relied on to execute the business, which was just a shade 
more complicated than one cares to entrust to the ordinary messenger 
boy or girl. I need not have troubled to inquire, for the messenger 
who stood forward to answer the manager’s call was a man well known 
to me as having been for many years a writer on a musical weekly— 
a paper of authority and prestige that the war had killed, and one of 
whose chief critics stood now before me, poor fellow, waiting with 
outstretched hand to take my message. I suppose such things must 
be with every great war, which, descending like a great cataclysm on 
civilisation, pulls men out of their accustomed places, where they have 
taken root. Yet seeing my old confrére thus hurt me more even than 
seeing the maimed and wounded, who come back to Fleet Street changed, 
some of them for ever, by the loss of something more than a limb, so 
that they are mere ghosts of the men we remember. The case of my 
musical friend is only typical of dozens of others in Fleet Street. Men 
who fancied themselves secure, beyond the buffets of Fortune, are 
to-day tasting late in life the bitterness of unmerited failure, are learning 
that their place in life is gone, that, under the changed conditions, 
there is nothing for them to do but drift and wait and, if they can, hope.” 


Kerroot, J. B. How to Read. Cr. 8vo., pp. 293. Constable 
and Co., Ltd. 1916. 5s. net. 

If we can gather the purport of this book at all, it is apparently an 
attempt to get at the psychology of reading and the reader. But we cannot 
suggest that it is a valuable guide to the art of reading. For instance here 
is one of the rules :—‘‘ Never neglect any prompting of subsidiary curiosity 
that is, of itself, sharp enough to shift, though only for a few seconds, the 
conscious focus of your reading attention.’ Had we ever thought it necessary 
to say this we should have said it in fewer words. 
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FICTION. 


Jesse, F. Tennyson. Secret Bread. Cr. 8vo., pp. ix., 515. 

William Heinemann, 1917. 6s. net. 

We do not find the poetic and humorous touches which give charm to 
“The Milky Way,” in Miss F. Tennyson Jesse’s latest novel, but, on the 
other hand, the book has more strength and purpose. The main theme of 
the story deals with the defeat of man’s efforts to right a wrong. James 
Ruan, having seen fit, on his deathbed to marry the woman who had borne 
him many children and thus to legitimize the youngest, who becomes his 
heir, has his plans brought to nought by the somewhat ugly machinations 
of the eldest of the family. Ishmael, owner of Cloom Manor, is throughout 
merely a pawn in the big game, eventually when he finds that the son and 
grandson he has loved are not really bone of his bone and flesh of his flesh, he 
accepts the fact almost without a murmur, finding that his descendants are 
more to him as the future owners of Cloom then merely as son’s son and son’s 
grandson. This passing from generation to generation, gives the story an 
air of gloom, as though the idea that the greatest of all problems is without 
solution; as though life moves merely in circles without evolving and 
ascending in spirals. ‘‘ Secret Bread” would better fulfil its purpose if it 
had a more optimistic outlook. The scene is laid in Cornwall, and the local 
atmosphere is good. 

PERTWEE, RoLanp. The Transactions of Lord Louis Lewis. Cr. 
8vo., pp. 297. Murray, 1917. §s. net. 

Readers will welcome this collection of episodes, being the experiences of 
the wealthy collector who was more than a match for the wiliest crook. The 
titles of the stories, The Seven Khang-he Vases, The Gautama Buddha, The 
Reynolds Group, The Cellini Salt-Cellar, and so forth, explain the character 
of the objects of art and vertu round which the interest and sensation centres, 

Very readable stories pour passer le temps. 


WEBSTER, HENRY KiTcHELL. The Real Adventure. Cr. 8vo., 
pp. vii., 559. Constable & Co., Ltd., 1917. §s. net. 

The great adventure in life is, of course, marriage, but Rodney Aldrich 
and Rose Stanton find their plunge into matrimony more fraught with dangers 
and beset with shoals than less fortunate couples who are not nearly so well 
endowed as they. Rodney and Rose have health, beauty, wealth, freedom, a 
fine house, an automobile, good friends, charming relations, everything in 
short that can make life worth while in Chicago or elsewhere, and, in addition 
they achieve the happiness of twins, a boy and girl, and yet Rose finds a 
pitfall in the fact that her husband is her lover but not her friend. She must, 
forsooth, win a career in order to be worthy of his friendship as well as of his 
love. She therefore cuts herself off with a dollar, metaphorically speaking, 
and seeks a post as a chorus girl. The reader wonders whether American 
women are really so little luxury-loving as Rose proves herself to be, but once 
having accepted her decision, follows the building of her career with interest. 
After more than five hundred and fifty pages of close reading, Rose finds 
after all that love of husband and children come first, but her struggles have 
not been wasted, because through them she has learnt to appreciate home 
life. The psychology with which the story is somewhat overloaded is essen- 
tially American in its aspects. 

WELLs, CaROoLyN. The Mark of Cain. Frontis. Cr. 8vo., pp. 

307. J. B. Lippincott & Co., 1917. 6s. 

A detective story of a novel type, in which a charming young lady, a 
young Westerner, a Judge, an office boy with sharp wits, and a detective 
who does not appear until the eleventh hour, are mixed up in a murder case, 
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Though readable and in many ways original, the story is not well constructed 
owing to lack of any probable criminal but the actual perpetrator of the deed 
who, however, is naturally the least likely person in the book to commit the 
crime. ‘‘ The Mark of Cain” reveals the fact that the proportion of good 
detective stories written by women is small compared to those written 
by men. 


REPORTS. 


GATESHEAD (CouNTY BoroucGH). Pusiic LIBRARY. Thirty-First 

Annual Report, 1916-17. 

No financial statement. Stock: Lending, 21,399; reference, 4,221. 
Issues : Lending, 134,094 ; reference, 2,500. 

After local report by Messrs. Hetherington and Doubleday, the Carnegie 
Trustees have made a grant of {15,000 for a new central building, on condition, 
among other things, that {2,000 shall be provided for the purchase of technical 
books. A “ Select List of Books for Apprentices,” which we noticed last 
year, was issued, and we note that the fiction issue has decreased. A good 
report of sound activity. 


Norwica (City). Annual Report of the Public Library Committee 
for the year ended 31st March, 1917. 

Income, £1,891; from rate 1,794. Expenditure {£1,828—books, 
periodicals and binding, £402 ; salaries, {721 ; loan charges, {60 ; a balance of 
£63 is shown. Stock: Lending, 18,637; reference, no figures. Issues: 
Lending, 112,198 ; reference, 10,954. 

The outstanding features of this full and satisfactory record are an 
issue increased by 7,517; a vigorous and appropriate celebration of the 
Shakespeare Centenary, of the Gray Bicentenary, and of the Sixtieth Anni- 
versary of the opening of the library. All these events have already been 
noticed by us. We are interested to learn that of the edition of 300 copies of 
Mr. G. A. Stephens’ “‘ Three Centuries of a City Library,” 181 copies “ have 
already been sold.”” We should have imagined a larger sale amongst public 
libraries alone of this capital book. 

ROcHDALE (County BorouGu). Public Libraries, Art Gallery 
and Museums Committee, 1916-17 Forty-Sixth Annual Report. 
Population (1915) 94,320. Income : {2,837—from rate {2,700 ; expendi- 

ture : books, periodicals, and binding £437 ; rent, £48 ; salaries, {700 ; £1,003 

is devoted to museum and are gallery purposes. Stock: Lending 46,956; 

reference, 20,379. Issues: Lending, 167,278 ; reference, 21,549. 

A fiction catalogue was published ; library talks to children were given ; 
some of the activities have been suspended or curtailed owing to the absence 
of the trained staff. 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS. 


THE LiBRARY ASSISTANTS’ ASSOCIATION TWENTY-SECOND 
ANNUAL MEETING.—If any member of the L.A.A. who attended 
the first Annual Meeting of the Association was present at the 
twenty-second he must have had the words tempora mutantur &c., 
tintinnabulating through his mind with a vengeance. One recol- 
lects faintly that at the second meeting of the then Committee a resolu- 
tion was solemnly adopted excluding women from membership. 
Mr. J. Frederick Hogg was, we believe, a member of that Committee 
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and we piously wonder what reflections he made on the sins of his 
youth as he rose, now President of the same Association, to address 
an Annual Meeting consisting of six men and about thirty-six 
women and girls. We have all progressed in twenty-two years, 
but we cannot remember a meeting even of the L.A.A. where our 
fair colleagues were in such preponderance. Is it a sign of the 
times, and a prophecy of the future ? We do not pretend to say ; 
but we do know that the meeting was an enjoyable one, and that a 
few chief librarians might do worse than drop in at such meetings 
of the L.A.A. and see and hear what our younger colleagues are 
doing for the profession and for themselves. 


For, unlike any other professional meetings, there are a unity 
and friendliness in these which are altogether good; and there is a 
simple serious dignity about the proceedings which older and more 
cynical people may think to be humorous, but which we think to 
be the very essence of the L.A.A. and a real factor in its success. 
The Meeting was held at the National Free Lending Library for 
the Blind at Tufton Street, and the earlier part of the proceedings 
was presided over generally by Mr. Evan G. Rees. He moved the 
Annual Report, which proved to be in many ways a satisfactory 
document. Although certain branches had suspended their 
activities owing to the loss of nearly all their members, the 
actual membership remained stationary; the Library Assistant 
had appeared regularly ; there was a sound financial balance. 
These three facts alone prove, in these days, the vitality of the 
Association. We hear that last year’s President, Mr. James 
Ross, is serving in the Army, and that nearly all the men are also 
in khaki. Mr. W. Benson Thorne seconded the Report in a speech 
which was a chronicle of the year’s doings. The election of officers 
resulted as follows : President, Mr. J. Frederick Hogg (Battersea) ; 
Vice-President, Miss Ethel Gerard (Worthing)—this is the first 
time a woman has held either of the two highest offices in the 
Association, and we felicitate Miss Gerard accordingly, and the 
Association upon its choice, which is excellent ; and Mr. W. Geo. 
Chambers and Mr. W. Benson Thorne were re-elected to their 
respective and well-fulfilled offices of Honorary Treasurer and 
Honorary Secretary respectively. The Council remains as before. 
Mr. Hogg was welcomed to the chair, and then delivered an address 
which was a good gathering together of the threads of librarianship 
as they run at present, and was enlivened by several pretty anec- 
dotes, fictitious and otherwise. It appears inthe Library Assistant 
for this month, and deserves to be read. After complimentary 
speeches from Mr. Inkster, Miss Austin and Mr. Sayers, and the 
usual votes of thanks, Mr. Spanner, B.Mus., F.R.C.O., who is in 
charge of the musical collection for the blind at the National 
Library, and a member of the Association, gave a capital pianoforte 
recital, in which he invited members to ask for what they pleased, 
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and managed with one exception to meet the demand of the mem- 
bers. As these included a ballade by Chopin, Lizst’s “ Liebe- 
straum,”’ and Elgar’s “ Salut d’Amour,” we conclude that the 
musical taste of library assistants is healthy. We should add that 
a message was received from our old friend, Mr. H. G. Sureties, 
who is recovering from a long and tedious illness, reporting good 
progress towards health. We hope it will be maintained and 
be rapid 


ONTARIO LIBRARY AssOCcIATION.—We have just turned over 
with great interest a leaflet which reached us two months ago 
announcing the seventeenth annual meeting of the Ontario Library 
Association, which was held at Toronto on April 9 and 10. We 
apologise to our friends in the Dominion and at home for not 
noticing it before, because, in these days, the enthusiasm and 
energy of our Transatlantic brethren are a real tonic to us. The 
two days’ meeting seems to have been very successful, and certainly 
was very strenuous. The days were divided sharply into parts, 
and papers were given according to a time table, in a way which 
leads us to believe that discussion occupies a secondary place in 
the minds of those who prepare the programmes. For example, 
in the morning session on April roth at 9 o’clock there were reports 
of two committees, and at 9.30 there was an address by Mr. W. O. 
Carson. We congratulate the Association upon the harmony 
which permits two committee reports to be disposed of in half-an- 
hour. At 10, again, Miss McCally and Miss Muriel Page read 
papers on “‘ What I gained from my attendance at the Provincial 
Library Training School,” the tempo of which must have been 
presto, for at 10.30 Miss Dunham, Miss A. M. Harris, and Miss 
Middlemiss deal with ‘‘ What is the place and use of newspapers 
in our public libraries in towns,” and Miss Annie Jackson with 
periodicals for children’s rooms, which must have been taken 
prestissimo, seeing that at 11.45 the business meeting began. 
Perhaps there is not exactly the English love of debate in the 
Province, which may or may not be unfortunate. Other subjects 
considered were aspects of public library work at the present time, 
our privileges and obligations in times of unrest, and the making of 
a book. We quote the final note on the programme, not without 
approval :— 

“* Bring a note book so that you can take home an interesting and practical 
account of what you have seen and heard. Your memory will not be good 
enough to recollect all that was worth while, and your board expects to 
enjoy your descriptions of this great convention. 

“Present your report to your board in such a form that the editors of 
your local newspapers will be glad to quote from it In other words, make a 
* good story ’ which always makes ‘ good copy,’ which in turn makes ‘ good 
reading.’ ” 


Well done, Mr. Hardy ! 
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LIBRARY ASSOCIATION EXAMINATIONS. 


SECTION 3, CLASSIFICATION.—I2 candidates sat, 8 passed. 
Honours.—Nil. Merit.—Nil. Pass.—Miss M. Cant, Ladies’ College, 
Cheltenham ; Miss D. Crowhurst, Westward Ho! Western Elms 
Avenue, Reading ; Miss M. E. Day, London School of Economics ; 
Miss D. Leaper, Hove ; G. Roberts, Cardiff; Miss G. Tattersall, 
Coventry ; Miss J. Webster, Lincoln ; Miss D. Yates, Preston. 


SECTION 4, CATALOGUING.—1I4 candidates entered, 13 candi- 
dates sat, 12 candidates passed. Honours.—Nil. Merit.—Nil. 
Pass.—Miss L. Cross, Manchester ; Miss H. C. Gray, Glasgow ; Miss 
C. Homeyer, Ladies’ College, Cheltenham; Miss A. M. Lang, 
Glasgow ; Miss C. Lee, Ladies’ College, Cheltenham; Miss K. 
MacVean, Glasgow ; Miss A. van Overbeek de Meyer, Utrecht ; 
Miss N. A. Oliver, Darlington ; Miss M. Peacock, Wallasey ; Miss 
M. Quinn, Manchester ; G. Roberts, Cardiff ; Miss D. Yates, Preston. 

SECTION 5, LIBRARY ORGANISATION.—8 candidates entered, 
8 candidates sat, 4 candidates passed. Honours.—Nil. Merit.— 
Nil. Pass.—Miss M. Cant, Ladies’ College, Cheltenham ; Miss M. 
E. Matthews, Erith; Miss E. Moore, The University, Southampton. 
Miss G. Searight, Ladies’ College, Cheltenham. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


SPECIAL EDITION OF 
“THE TIMES” ON HIGH QUALITY PAPER. 


To the Editor THe LIBRARY WORLD. 


Dear Sir,—For the next two days I am sending you a copy 
of The Times printed on high quality paper for your perusal. 

It is impossible under present conditions to print the ordinary 
edition on paper which will not become brittle and discoloured 
in the course of time, though the paper used is adequate for most 
purposes. 

The special edition is printed on paper prepared for us under 
scientific guarantees for permanency and durability. It is intended 
only for libraries, clubs and institutions, and any individual 
subscribers who find it necessary to file The Times. 

The price of this edition, which has been fixed at the present 
cost to the publisher, is 26s. per quarter including postage. 


Yours etc., 
PRINTING HousE SQUARE, THE PUBLISHER. 
Lonpon, E.C. 4. 
July 6th, 1917. 

















GRAFTON & CO.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 


THE CINEMA STAR 

By CLIVE HOLLAND (Author of “ My si cre Wife,” “ The 
Lovers of Mademoiselle,’’ etc.) ° .. 5s. net. 

A realistic and absorbing picture of life behind the scenes at a fashion- 
able London drapery store, where the heroine, Vera Vane, is a 
mannequin ere becoming a cinema actress and ultimately a famous 
cinema “star.”’ 

“‘ Breezy, wholesome, and sure to be popular.’’—T he Globe. 


LONDON IN WAR TIME 
By C. SHERIDAN JONES (Author of ‘The Unspeakable Prussian.”’) 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. In Coloured Paper Boards, 1s. net. 
The author reveals the strange underworld of romance and adventure 
brought about in the Metropolis by the War. 


LIFE ENJOYABLE 
By WALTER M. GALLICHAN (Author of “‘ The Great Unmarried,” 
“ The Religion of Kindness,” etc.) ... Cloth, 3s. 6d, net. 
A practical treatise on the art of making the best of this world. 


Coptic House, 8, Coptic St., London, W.C. I. 


BOOKS ON THE GREAT WAR. 


Vol. IV. By F. W. T. LANGE. 7s. 6d. Net. 

















“A most useful annotated register of foreign and English publications.” 
—Atheneum. 


“The work is likely to be the Standard Bibliography of this war, and 
reflects the greatest credit on the author’s industry, insight and 
power of classification. It deals not only with English books, but 
contains a wonderful list of foreign treating of the various phases 
of the War, with many illuminating annotations. Future his- 
torians of the War, or any part of it, will find this monumental 
work an absolute necessity.” —The Norwood News. 


“The work on which you are engaged is one of the great departments 
by which the high interests of the community are advanced.” 
—Rev.s JAS. THoM AS, Metropolitan District Secretary, The British 
and Foreign Bible Society. 


“Tt will be invaluable to all of us now and hereafter, and I am sure all 
book-men are greatly in your debt.’’—W. C. BERwIcK SAYERs, Esq., 
F.L.A., Chief Librarian, Croydon Public Libraries. 

“Your work will be most valuable later on, and is very useful for present 
needs.” —B. KETTLE, Fsq., Chief Librarian, Guildhall Library, E.C. 


GRAFTON & CO., Coptic House, 8, Coptic Street, London, W.C. I. 
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THE CARD CATALOGUE 


A PRACTICAL MANUAL FOR PUBLIC 
cC— AND PRIVATE LIBRARIES C7 
BY 
WwW. C. BERWICK SAYERS 
Croydon Public Libraries. Author of “ The Children’s Library,” etc. 


ano JAMES DOUGLAS STEWART 


Islington Public Libraries. Author of “The Sheaf Catalogue,” “How 
to Use a Library,” etc. Editor of “The English Catalogue of Books.” 


A complete handbook for the preparation of any kind of 
Card Catalogue for any kind of Library. Included also 
are chapterson OTHER LIBRARY USES OF CARDS 





Royal 8vo., about 90 pages with numerous illustrations 
and examples. Art Linen. Price 3s. net. 





GRAFTON & Co., 8, Coptic St., Bloomsbury, W.C. 1. 


BOOK END-PAPERS 


FANCY LININGS AND COVERS. 














A variety of artistic and useful papers always in stock, 
including “Carrara,” “ Sicilian,” Floral and other patterns, 





c= SPECIAL DESIGNS PREPARED. — 
SKETCHES & SUGGESTIONS SUBMITTED. 


Patterns and Prices on application. 








WILLIAM BROWN & Co. Limited, 


36—42, ST. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.c. 3. 





ee 4 — ~- Brown & Co., Litd., ye aeny Ooo, | London, E.C. 8, ont Se 
Proprietors by Gnavron & Co., 8, Coptic Street, Bloomsbury, London, W.C. 1. 











